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Candy 
For Everybody 


It comes from our own factory, 
and every piece reflects the care, 
the skill and the perfect ingredi- 
ents that go into its manufacture. 


Cobb, Bates & 
Yerxa Co. 


87 Causeway oun & 6-8 Faneuil Hall Square 
5 Summer Street 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
GILBERT PLACE, BOSTON 


OLOWELL S 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY 
PEARLS 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


Matt Inquiries RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Jewelers for 99 Years 
24 WINTER ST. BOSTON 9 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
Successor to Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ School Supplies, Kindergar- 

ten G hildren’s Novelties, Christmas and 

New ~ sen Cards, Calendars, Stationery, etc. 
Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a Specialty 


19 BROMFIELD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


57-61 Franklin Street 


“ Wedding Invitations Boston 


Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 
Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cutéeura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge —_ Brookline 
564 Commonwealth ‘Ave. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


08 Concord Street 
PRAMINGHA MM 


Where Is My Dog? !§,MAN ALONE 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D. Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten Island, NY. Y. $1.00. 


New Humane Fi 
THE BELL OF "ATRI 


Produced at a cost of nearly $4,000. Prints 
(for standard machines only) for sale and 
to rent. Write for terms. 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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FOR THE 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 

Exceptional ff 
Value 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


There is nothing just as 


SS = 


good as the 


1 Old Grist Mill | 
Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 
Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society, «nd 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Aver xe, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Title: in 
bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animais, Vol. 53, June, 1920-May, 1921, $1.25 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 


Black Beauty (E nglish), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley, .30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or .$5.00 “ 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... aes 
Two Horses I Have eo: n, Mary C. Yarrow, 50 “ “ 


The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 
d 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... Vv ie 


The Checkrein, 4 pages 

The Overhead Checkrcin, card (two sides)... .50 “ 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels ...... _— 
Akout the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus., $'.50; cloth, $1.00 ... small, 50 cts. 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 

The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease.. .60 “ “ 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4.. .560 “ “ 

What the Chained Dog Says.............. ’ Sees 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

The Rothe of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.....paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. at ~ per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... — 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 

About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in wage —_ Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to — 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c perdoz. .. .50 “ “ 

About Other Animals 
Prince re Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., .paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. Moth , $1.00 


Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over.... each, 10 cts. 


The Minor Minor — $3.00 per 100 
The Horrors of 2 
Omaha on "Cruelties of Slaughter, 
What is the Jack London Club ............ —_— 6 
‘oreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... —_—" 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals . .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 BD-» 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 
“Be Kind to Animals” each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placard ............ each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 


paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah BSS aoe cloth, 96 cts. 
Humane Education, Reynolds .......... cloth, 50 cts. 


Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 

Address to Boston Public Schools,Mr.Angell, per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 
Humane Day Exercises for 1921 .......... 1% oe 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to Teach It 


Festiv: al of Tender Mercies................ —s 

Yoman’s Indifference, Dr Rowley ......... — 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. 4 ne 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. = 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 30 a 


The Coming Education .................. 30 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley . 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt 


letters and border, one cent each......... 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 35 - 


Band of Mercy Register .................-- 15 

Songs of Happy Life (56 ages, words only) sa oo per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form ‘Bands of 


“ 


4 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


An; 


ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO* 
Every Livina 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act ‘of October 3, 1917, authorized, J uly 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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INVESTIGATION by the American Horse 
Association results in the statement that a 
better grade of horses appears on the streets 
of Boston than on those of any other city in 
the Union. 


REPORTS from Spain say that from March 
to October of this year 307 bull-fights took 
place in Spain, during which 1,781 bulls were 
killed, and over 5,000 poor, unhappy horses 
sacrificed. 


BEWARE the man who persistently and pub- 
licly prates of his love for animals. He is 
most often the bogus humanitarian who con- 
verts the fine gold of humanity into glittering 
tinsel and sells it for lucre. 


WarR expenses of the United States in 1900 
were $204,188,650. In 1920 they were 
$2,959,095,962. Who pays this fifteen-fold 
increase? Nobody but the taxpayers who 
had about as much to do with starting the 
war as they did with the plagues in Egypt. 


THE 45th Annual Meeting of the American 
Humane Association, held in Philadelphia 
October 17-20, was one of the largest for many 
years. Dr. W. O. Stillman was again elected 
president, having been first chosen in 1905. 
The next meeting will be in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

A WORLD-WIDE campaign against bull- 
fighting has been started. The idea originated 
in New York. The plan has been endorsed by 
the American Humane Association. There 
has been a growing tendency since the war, 
on both sides of the sea, in favor of this and 
other cruel sports. 


THE city of Philadelphia has a fine farm to 
which it takes all its superannuated horses 
when their day of service is done. There 
they live in comfort so long as life lasts, or 
until it becomes a mercy to put them pain- 
lessly to sleep. 

Boston’s generosity extends only to its old 
fire horses, and even in their case it does no 
more than allow someone to board them free 
of charge to the city. 


Don’t Forget the Fair at Our Hospital, December 2 and 3. 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIME 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


I LOVE to think at holy Christmas-time 
The patient kine may share our joy’s increase; 
Oxen and cow, with eyes of a deep peace, 
So reminiscent of that Night sublime 


When near them lay the Child in manger rude, 
With Maid Divine who pondered in her heart 
The voices and the glory, all a part 

Of the eternal bliss each year renewed. 


I love to think the sheep have memories 
Of when the glory fell upon their sight, 
With that of shepherds, on first Christmas 


night— 
Visions—for such do throng their tender eyes. 


Comfort to all God’s creatures, least of them 
As greatest, comfort we will vow to bring, 
Henceforth, anew, the while we Noel sing, 
And claim heaven’s peace, our spirit’s diadem. 


OUR MESSAGE TQ THE DISARMA- 
MENT CONFERENCE 


T a regular meeting of the Directors of 

the American Humane Education Soci- 

ety, held November 8, 1921, the following 

action was taken, a copy of which has since 
been sent to the Conference: 


The American Humane Education Society, 
a national organization for thirty years en- 
gaged in awakening and fostering the spirit 
of justice, fair play, and compassion, and 
having during all these years preached the 
gospel of human brotherhood, and sought in 
every way to supplant that spirit out of which 
have grown the desolating wars of history, by 
the spirit of kindness and good will, urges 
upon the Conference, now assembled in 
Washington to consider the question of 
Disarmament, that every step possible be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of those 
causes which hitherto have led the nations 
ona world to take up arms against each 
other. 


ACCORDING to advance sheets of the 1920 
census, there are over half a million more 
horses in the United States than in 1910; 
this, in spite of the million shipped abroad 
during the war. 


OUR STUPENDOUS IGNORANCE 


RE we so uncivilized because we are still 
too near to savagery, or is it because we 
are so ignorant of the uncivilized conditions 
about us? If the first article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November is not like the opening 
of a door into a chamber of horrors, hardly 
dreamed as possible to the vast majority of 
the people of the United States, we are much 
mistaken. It’s about our prisons. Oh, of 
course we all knew there were bad prisons. 
We knew some were worse than others. But 
who of the average citizens of this land imag- 
ined that in even the best of our prisons so 
many things still existed to outrage every 
humane man’s sense of justice? Who knew 
that in many of our prisons men were shut 
up in solitary confinement for weeks, for 
months, yes, for years. Who knew that in this 
land that boasts of its civilization, prisoners 
are clamped into iron frames that are adjusted 
to fit the body and kept held for the entire 
day in this position, unable to move arm or 
leg? Who believed that any prison in this 
country—our country—had its subterranean 
dungeon infested with rats and other vermin 
into which human beings were cast. Read 
the article. It’s a revelation. It’s the report 
of an authority who has seen these things with 
his own eyes. That it can be true in this age 
in America is almost unbelievable. Civil- 
ized? No matter what superficial evidences 
we may present of being civilized, we who 
permit such things are nearer akin to the cave 
men than to those who have any right to 
call themselves the sons of God. 

No wonder men and women are indifferent 
to the sufferings of animals, can eat the flesh 
of creatures transported and killed where 
suffering keeps step with them from the jour- 
ney’s beginning to its end, and raise no hand 
in their defense, when the welfare of thousands 
of their human fellows never concerns them. 
It’s, after all, ignorance. We don’t know 
what’s going on. Weare not enough interested 
in others to make their sorrows and misfor- 
tunes our own. It was everlastingly to his 
credit that one of old could say of himself: 
“The cause that was not mine I sought out.” 


THE cost of the last war to the United States 
would have paid the running expenses of our 
Government from 1791 to 1914, a period of 
123 years. 
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TRAINED ANIMALS ARE VICTIMS OF CRUELTY 


MANY THEATERS CEASE CATERING ANIMAL PERFORMANCES 


JOIN the Jack London Club, if you do not 
believe in blending human pleasure with 
animal pain. Do not patronize any place of 
amusement that stages such acts as are repre- 
sented on this page. 
NO ceremony that to great ones ’longs, 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. SHAKESPEARE 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


EMBERSHIP in the Jack London Club 
now numbers over 206,000. The 
growth of the Club has been steadily increas- 
ing during the past year, and at the rate of 
more than 4,000 per month. This move- 
ment, whose objective is the elimination of 
trained animal performances for profit, has 
made remarkable headway here in the United 
States and in other countries as well. It is 
certain that there are thousands who want to 
see animal turns banished from the stage; 
thousands who were never members of a 
humane society, but who are convinced that 
trained animals are treated badly, even cru- 
elly, and that in paying to witness animal 
acts they become accessories to the crime of 
cruelty. In Canada there is a rising tide of 
humane feeling against the exploitation of 
trained animals, and England has so laid bare 
the truth about performing animals as to force 
a parliamentary inquiry into the subject, 
which prompts one of her leading journals to 
say: “The question of animal turns, and the 
limelight which has been thrown upon them 
during the last few months, forms one of the 
most important developments of the year.” 
Is another citadel of cruelty about to fall? 


THOUGH membership in the Jack London 
Club costs nothing, the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. has spent hundreds of dollars in carrying 
on the movement against trained-animal 
performances. 
“BING”’* 
GRACE STUART ORCUTT 


I SAW your picture on the Sunday page, 
*Twas in the rotogravure, it was fine; 

A clear-cut likeness of a noble dog. 
Intelligence, submission in your eyes, 

And half-cocked ears alert for some command. 
But oh, the pity, for upon your back 

Someone had strapped a most uncomely pack. 


Beneath the picture was a story brief 

Which said that you for altitude were famed; 
That many times above the spinning earth 

You forth had jumped in dizzy, whirling fails, 
With naught to save you but a man-made thing, 
The use of which no dog could ever know; 

I wonder if vou liked to have it so. 


They say that soon you are to be retired, 

And from the clouds no more will jump to earth; 
You may, perhaps, just live like other dogs 
Who do no stunts to please a morbid crowd. 
Whatever be your fate—a pet, perhaps, 

God grant no other dog your place will rob, 

For no dumb creature ever planned this job! 


* A fox-terrier, trained to jump with parachute at a height 
of 1500 feet. 


No More Animal Acts 


The Jack London Club, promulgated by 
Our Dumb Animals to stop the showing of 
trained animals in public, is gaining thousands 
of new members each month. Each member 
pledges himself to attend no public perform- 
ance in which trained animals are exhibited. 
As a result, there are many vaudeville houses 
throughout the country which do not permit 
trained animal acts on their programs. 

—Watertown, S. D., Herald 


On the Roll of Honor 


Thirty-five pupils of the Hillsdale Gram- 
mar School, Clearfield, Pa., have joined the 
Jack London Club. (We have the names.) 
Their teacher, Miss Mary E. Whitehill, sends 
us this word: “At the Clearfield County Fair 
a Wild Animal Show was in progress during 
the week, but not one of the above pupils 
cared to attend any of the performances.” 


Exit—the Animal Turn 


If we were inclined to prophecy, we might 
hazard the guess that the time was close at 
hand when all so-called “‘animal’’ acts on the 
theatrical stage would be discontinued. This 
thing is fundamentally wrong. As for the so- 
called “training of wild animals,” the cruelties 
attendant upon the same are so evident to 


From The Graphic 


BEHIND THE BRAVE SHOW AND GLITTER OF PERFORMANCE IS—CRUELTY 


one who witnesses a “‘show’’ of this sort, that 
they are becoming more and more repellant. 
Indeed, it is coming to be quite the thing for 
many in the audience to leave the theater 
when an animal act goes on—and to leave word 
at the box-office of their displeasure. 
—Cambridge, Mass., Tribune 


Canadian Jack London Club 


The Jack London Club is one of the few 
clubs in the world to which one can belong 
without money and without price. The only 
activity required of its members is the simple 
proceeding of leaving the theater when a 
trained animal act is about to be put on. 

Only in this way shall we eliminate the 
horrors of this so-called amusement. Send 
in your name to Headquarters, 197 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, and join the band of people 
who are striving against this evil. 


IF you are interested in this effort to end the 
cruelties connected with the trained animal 
act, send for the Jack London Club Poster, 
and see that it is placed where it will do the 
most good. They are 15 cents each, two for a 
quarter, five for half a dollar. 


. . 
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READ JACK LONDON’S 
“MICHAEL BROTHER OF JERRY” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Their Via Dolorosa 


The Journey from the Ranch to the Shambles 
A paper on the Transportation of Our Food Animals, by Dr. Rowley, read at the recent meeting of the American Humane Association 


F there is anything new to be said upon this 
subject, I do not know what it is. From 
the day this Association was organized until 
the present hour we have been discussing it. 
Had its founders foreseen the little progress 
in the humane transportation of animals that 
was to mark the forty-four years that stretched 
away into the future when they first gathered 
their forces into this organization, they might 
well have despaired. 

Let us look the facts in the face. There are 
slaughtered in this country annually, for food, 
approximately 110,000,000 cattle, sheep, and 
swine. No statistics are available as to just 
what proportion of these animals meet their 
death in private slaughter-houses, or on the 
farm. Reports are to be had only from the 
great packing establishments such as the 
Armours, the Swifts, and other and smaller 
concerns. It would seem a safe estimate to 
say that the problem, as we have to deal with 
it here, has to do with the transportation of 
something like 80,000,000 food animals. No 
account is taken in this discussion of the un- 
numbered millions of poultry annually sub- 
jected to the unnecessary sufferings involved 
in transportation and slaughter. 

_The extent of the business looms up in its 
gigantic proportions when we read in the ad- 
vance sheets of the 1920 census that, expressed 
in dollars and cents, 1,305 establishments 
engaged in killing cattle, sheep, and swine 
show that the products of these wholesale 
shambles amount, for the year just passed, to 
$4,246,290,000. It is the first industry in the 
United States, measured in terms of money. 

What has been done during the past fifty 
years, since humane societies began to be 
founded in this country, to protect these 
creatures in their journey to the slaughter- 
house, the vast procession of them each year 
long enough to reach, in single file, three and 
one-half times around the globe, and vanish- 
ing continually out of sight down the throats 
of men and women? Forty-eight years ago, 
that is, in 1873, there was enough humane 
sentiment alive in the American heart to se- 
cure a law which said that these victims of our 
appetite, while on the way from the farm and 
the ranch to the slaughter-pen, should not 
be kept aboard a railroad train more than 
twenty-eight hours without being unloaded 
for{rest, water, and food. But it was a case 
of law ahead of public opinion. The law was 
practically a dead letter for thirty-two years, 
till, in 1905, the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture issued an order that it should be 
enforced. Inspectors were set at work, and 
soon two thousand cases of violation of the 
law on the part of the railroads were being 
prosecuted. This was too much for the rail- 
roads and the men engaged in the business. 
Immediately began an agitation for an exten- 
sion of the time permitted by law from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six hours. “Give us 
eight hours more,” said the rgads and the 
stockmen, ‘“‘and we will get these animals 
through to their destinations in better shape 
than under the present arrangement.” The 
humane societies fought the proposed amend- 
ment, but lost the battle. Since then, when- 
ever the shipper requests it, the time limit 


has been extended to thirty-six hours, during 
which animals, when the traffic is interstate, 
may be kept on trains, without rest, water, 
or food. 

It should be said that the Department of 
Agriculture has been even more faithful than 
might have been expected since that time in 
enforcing the law. The task is no easy one. 
The expense is great. The opportunities for 
escaping detection on the part of the roads 
are many. The law is still shamelessly vio- 
lated. Two, three, and in some cases even 
four days, have measured the sufferings of 
some of our food animals in transit. Yet a 
wholesome fear of government detection and 
prosecution has been begotten in the officials 
of the railroads. 

But suppose the law were never violated. 
What must be said about the humanity of the 
nation that will keep its food animals twenty- 
eight hours, to say nothing of thirty-six, 
crawling along on slow-moving trains through 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter, 
through fatigue, thirst, and hunger, unre- 
lieved during a period within which their lords 
and masters have had, the most of them at 
least, three square meals, and something like 
eight hours sleep? Let us gofurther. Let us 
admit, if you will, that cattle, sheep, and 
swine do not mind particularly standing up 
in crowded, jostling, rough-rolling cars twenty- 
eight or thirty-six hours; that they rather 
enjoy being knocked about for a day or two 
at a time; that it is no special hardship for 
them to go that long without anything to 
drink or eat; even then, who of us does not 
know, or ought not to know, that there are 
enough other sufferings connected with the 
transportation of these sentient beings that 
are of themselves sufficient to call for the 
united efforts of all their human friends for 
juster, kinder treatment? Have you ever 
watched cattle, sheep, and swine through their 
daily round of life? Have you seen how much 
of their time is spent in eating? Have you 
observed the frequency with which they 
drink when water is near at hand? But, I 


said, let us ignore this, let us deny with brazen 
indifference their desire for frequent rest and 
drink and food. Follow them as they are 
started from the ranch or farm on their way 
to the loading yards of the railroads. Who 
drive them to these places? Who force them 
up the chutes into the cars where everything 
is so new and strange? Who unload them? 
Who finally herd them in the yards of the 
great abattoirs where death awaits them? 
Who swing in and out among them on their 
swift, trained horses, hurrying them, now 
here, now there, often roping and throwing 
them to discover the owner’s brand? Who 
at last crowd them into the narrow lane whose 
end is the hell of the slaughter-pen? Well, 
hardly such people as you and I daily asso- 
ciate with. Hardly members of humane 
societies. Hardly men whose sensibilities are 
touched by sights of suffering and pain. The 
men into whose hands they fall from first to 
last are men whose better feelings are inev- 
itably dulled by the trade they follow. Men, 
by nature no worse than you and I, but men 
whose very work has made them hard and 
callous. You remember what is said of the 
dyer’s hand. Easy enough it is for you and 
me to be humane, and kind, and gentle. That 
is part of our job. That is the thing that 
appeals to us or we would not be here. But, 
put us driving cattle, handling swine; set us to 
dealing with a wild steer frightened and furi- 
ous at restraint, or with a hog determined to 
have his own foolish way. Keep us at this day 
after day, year after year, and whips and kicks 
and prods and curses would become the instru- 
ments by which we ruled, and gained our ends. 

Now, the fact is, this business cannot be 
carried on humanely by any possibility, save 
at an expense that would make it prohibitive. 
To hire Sunday-school teachers and fine gentle 
folk to deal with these animals all the way 
from the ranch and the farm to the slaughter- 
house, and to destroy them in a painless man- 
ner, free from all fear—from all the terror of 
the sights and sounds and smells of the sham- 
bles; to furnish such cars as would make 


INNOCENT OF THE FATE THAT AWAITS SO MANY OF THEM 
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comfort possible, and avoid exposure to storm 
and cold and heat—to do these things, well, a 
millionaire might then be able occasionally to 
buy a few pounds of beef, or mutton, or pork, 
but the most of us would become vegetarians 
of necessity. It can’t be done. Cruelty and 
suffering are inherent in the very business 
itself. You might as well talk of cutting a 
man’s leg off without causing him any dis- 
comfort, no anzsthetic being used, as to talk 
of transporting and slaughtering food animals 
without suffering, and make any money at it. 

I often wonder if there will ever be any 
solution of the problem until, facing the facts, 
all really humane people stop eating the flesh 
of these poor beings. I sometimes wonder if 
we can justly call ourselves humane and keep 
on encouraging the whole wretched traffic 
by patronizing it. I have justified myself, 
of course, in a very moderate use of meat by 
saying, “Oh, but you have been doing your 
best to stop these cruelties, and that let’s you 
out.” But does it? Am I really humane, or 
dol only thinkIam? You have looked these 
same questions in the face. Every thoughtful 
one among us has been driven hard against 
the wall by his own conscience demanding 
an answer to them. 

What are we going to do about it? I do 
not mean about giving up the use of meat. 
Each must settle that for himself. I mean, 
what are we going to do about this question 
of the cruelties connected with the transpor- 
tation and slaughter of our food animals? 
Whether we feed upon them or not, millions 
of our fellows will, for the Lord only knows 
how many generations, if not till the crack 
of doom. 

There are certain reforms in this vast traffic 
for which we can work. We haven’t worked 
very hard at them so far. We have talked 
about them, and read papers about them for 
fifty years, but we haven’t ever massed our 
strength, and kept at the task as we would 
have done had we been dead in earnest. 
What are a few of these things that there is a 
reasonable hope of our accomplishing? 

First: We are told, have been told ever since 
the days of Bergh and Angell, and this is 
something I believe we need waste little 
strength upon, save as here and there condi- 
tions may warrant it, that the remedy for these 
evils is the slaughter of our food animals near 
the place of their rearing, and the shipping 
of their flesh in refrigerator cars. So, it has 
been said, the great part of all the cruelty 
involved in transportation would be avoided. 
It sounds well. Kill them at home. Ship 
their dead, dressed bodies in iced cars to the 
markets of the land. Ah, if only there were 
the slightest indication that this was a possi- 
bility in the near future! But go stand, in 
thought, above the gigantic slaughter-houses 
of Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, and ‘other 
places like them, and, marking the hundreds 
of millions of dollars invested in these insti- 
tutions, to which for hundreds of miles cattle, 
sheep, and swine are daily being shipped, 
imagine the meaning of the financial question 
involved in breaking up such a system and 
establishing in its place tens of thousands of 
small and private institutions close to the 
ranch or farm! It’s a dream whose fulfillment 
some millenial day may see realized, if in that 
day men are still eating meat; but no dream 
that we or our children will ever see come 
true. I confess I have no heart to urge this 
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A REMINDER 
EDWARD RUTHERFORD, JR. 
BEAUTIFUL lady, draped in soft furs, 


Smiling there while your motor car purrs, 
Know you the price that some creature paid 
That you might wear his coat on parade? 


One night in the northland solitude, 
When snow lay deep and scarce was food, 
A fox drawn by an enticing scent 
Straight into the jaws of a steel trap went; 
Throughout the pale of that awful night 
He wrenched and tossed in a master fight, 
Seeking only to flee and live— 

But the steel-jawed trap refused to give. 


Through the zero hours he danced Death's dance, 

Playing high odds with never a chance; 

Too game, too proud to cringe or squeal, 

Fighting his best in an unfair deal . . . 

When came the dawn, though wearied grown, 

He’d gnawed through flesh to the round white 
bone, 

While ever his efforts to live were spurred 

By the haunting sounds of the wood he heard . . . 

Then the trapper came with a club that whirred 

Down through the air like a rushing bird . . . 


Thus, Pretty Lady, you sit there furred; 

You, who believe in men that are fair, 

You, who love sports that are clean and square— 
Yet a fox lost a game, crooked as sin 

To give you the furs you nestle in! 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” IN CALIFORNIA 


UR motion picture, “The Bell of Atri,” 
was exhibited twice at a recent meeting 
of the State Humane Association of Califor- 
nia, in San Jose, at an evening session in the 
auditorium of the State Teachers’ College, 
in connection with other films and addresses, 
also before the school children of the city in 
the high school auditorium, Saturday morning. 
Mr. McCurrie, secretary of the Association, 
writes us: “The film made a good picture to 
close our evening entertainment.” The picture 
is available for similar programs throughout 
the country. 


Photo from Raymond & Whitcomb 


LLAMA (Peru and Bolivia) 


PROTEST AGAINST HUNTING 
NCE more the open hunting seasoi: is 
here and once more I would like to 
raise my voice in protest against the cruel 
slaughter of harmless and innocent birds and 
animals that goes on during the hunting season, 

This year about one hundred thousand !nint- 
ing licenses have been issued by the stat: of 
Massachusetts. Last year about four hundred 
and forty thousand hunting licenses were is- 
sued by the state of Pennsylvania, and prob- 
ably about the same number have been issued 
this year. 

And for what? Simply to furnish some 
sport (?) to several thousand men and boys, 
who might be and ought to be in some better 
business than needlessly killing and injuring 
birds and animals, who never did them or any 
one else any harm. 

If a man should go out on Boston Common 
or the Fenway and commence to shoot ihe 
birds and squirrels which he found there, 
people would rise in protest and demand that 
that kind of business should be stopped and 
the offender be punished. 

Well—in the principle of the thing, that is 
just what is going on in the Maine woods 
and in the Massachusetts woods and in other 
fields and woods all over the country. 

The farmers of this country are spending 
weeks and months of time, and millions of 
dollars in money in destroying the insect 
pests which injure the crops. 

Now, laying aside the aesthetic beauty of 
the birds and the pleasure that they give us 
by their bright plumage and sweet songs, is 
there any economic sense in licensing an army 
of thousands of men and boys to go out and 
kill the birds who are helping us to destroy the 
insects? 

We are talking a good deal now-a-days about 
world disarmament. Let us begin by dis- 
arming the hunters and abolish that relic of 
barbarism, the open hunting season. 

And then there is the damage that the 
hunters do by carelessly starting forest fires by 
camp-fires and cigarette stubs and destroying 
thousands of acres in valuable woodland every 
year. A forest fire will destroy more birds and 
animal life than many hunters would destroy, 
and it also destroys the homes and food sup- 
ply of those who escape the fire themselves. 

If a man sets fire to your buildings you may 
have him arrested and punished, but he may 
set fire to your valuable woodland and you 
have no recourse. 

We have laws against the snaring of birds 
and animals at any or all seasons of the year, 
and we ought to have laws against this pro- 
miscuous gunning at any season of the year. 

Many of these embryo hunters don’t know 
a song-bird from a game bird, and they are 
just as ready to kill one as the other. In fact, 
they are out to kill anything in sight. Asa 
result, very many of our species of birds are 
very near extinction. 

During the last three or four months I have 
walked many miles for pleasure through the 
fields and woods. I have seen one partridge 
and one pheasant. It is several years since 
I have seen a quail or a woodcock. 

I wish that the members of our legislatures 
might have it forcibly impressed upon them 
by their constituents that there is a present 
crying need of proper legislation for the pro- 
tection of our bird and animal life, and have 
this wholesale slaughter of the innocents 
stopped. GerorcE B. FostER 

Brookline, Mass. 
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DANDY—A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
NELLIE C. BARTLETT 


ANDY was born on a wind-swept Mary- 
land hillside. He was an orphan as 
soon as he saw the light, and soon must have 
passed, but just then his mistress came. Her 
sweet voice called him back from death. She 
knelt by him, covering him with her cloak 
against the cruel wind, and directed her com- 
panion to go for help. 

After a while the man returned with a 
wheelbarrow, and Dandy was placed in it 
between warm blankets and taken to a stable 
and given a drink of hot milk. In an hour 
Dandy could stand on his tall legs and frisk 
his short tail. From that moment his mis- 
tress became his beloved and he was never 
happy away from her. 

Now these were war times, and Maryland 
on the border trembled when her sons rose 
up and sprang at each other’s throats. Those 
for the blue and those for the gray soon 
declared themselves. Dandy knew the blue 
uniform better than the gray, and when the 
latter was about he was shut up tight in his 
stable. 

Dandy was two years old when his first 
sorrow came. He was separated from his 
mistress and his distress was boundless, and 
but for the words of a great soldier he must 
have died of a broken heart. 

The Confederate camp, with its starving, 
ragged army, lay no great distance from 
Dandy’s stable. Each hour of the day and 
night his mistress came to his door and whis- 
tled softly and he replied with a gentle neigh. 

In the Confederate camp the great Lee 
addressed his soldiers: 

“Soldiers, we are in the enemy’s couniry. 
About us are many dangers. In combating 
these dangers, commit no wrong. We are 
fighting for a just cause and we cannot ask 
God’s blessing on that cause unless we observe 
His laws. Forget that the enemy in passing 
through our country left a trail of murder 
and pillage. Take from the strong and rich 
the things our necessities demand, but work 
as little hardship as possible. Let the order 
of the day be, “Thou shalt not reply in kind.’ ” 

Handsome Captain Duval looked disap- 
pointed, while his orderly grumbled: “Much 
the Yanks’ spared when they passed through 
our state. They did not leave us a single 
animal and now it’s our chance, and these 
orders, “Thou shalt not reply in kind!” The 
Captain not replying, they mounted their 
horses and rode from camp. They were to 
forage for horses and they turned their faces 
toward Dandy’s pleasant home. 

They rode up to the farm-house and 
knocked. After some delay an old man 
appeared. 

“Have you any horses?” demanded the 
Captain. 

“One,” replied the old man. 

The Captain looked about the pleasant 
farm. “Bring him out,” he commanded. 

The old man went to the stable and re- 
turned with Dandy—Dandy the superb, the 
beautiful. The Captain’s eyes glowed as he 
looked. A word to his orderly and the Cap- 
tain’s worn saddle was on Dandy’s back and 
his bridle exchanged for Dandy’s halter, and 
the Captain mounted. What a joy in such a 
mount! What movement and strength and 
endurance was here! He galloped down the 
road, then came back to where the old man 
and the orderly waited. 


Photo Gilliams 
STATUE OF “JUSTIN MORGAN” 
Founder of the Morgan Race of Horses. Dedicated 
at Middlebury, Vt., October 5, 1921 


“T am sorry to take this animal from you, 
but our necessities are greater than yours.” 

“One moment, Captain,” cried the old 
man. “Let me tell you Dandy’s history,” 
and he spoke of the wind-swept hillside, the 
young colt lying by its dead mother, the com- 
ing of his little daughter, and the love between 
the girl and the horse. He called her his little 
girl, this kind father of Dandy’s tall, young 
mistress, and the young man believed some 
child owned Dandy. 

The Captain listened patiently, then they 
rode away, and the old man entered the house 
to console his daughter. 

The Captain delighted in his new mount, 
whom he found as gentle as he was beautiful. 
At evening, when they rode into camp, 
Dandy, though tired and hungry, was as able 
as when they started. But he was homesick, 
poor Dandy, and refused the food put before 
him, but he rubbed his nose against his mas- 
ter’s sleeve and started homeward the length 
of his bridle. During this silent appeal his 
master meditated. In his ears rang his 
General’s words, “Thou shalt not reply in 
kind,” and in his mind’s eye he saw a little 
girl weeping for her pet. And he saw this 
wonderful creature enter the next battle, 
obedient to command, but utterly terrified, 
and at last left wounded and dying, his great 
heart breaking for his little mistress. It was 
only the child of an enemy who wept, and an 
animal who mourned, but the words of his 
kind General would not be downed. 

In the gray of the morning the Captain, 
riding Dandy and leading his old horse, ap- 
peared at Dandy’s old home. Dandy’s head 
went up and his silvery neigh broke into the 
song of the birds as he called his mistress. 

The door flew open, a young lady sprang 
out, and immediately her arms were around 
Dandy’s neck. 

The Captain, who had expected to see a 
little girl, was embarrassed at this vision of 
loveliness, and stammered something about his 
general’s orders, and non-combatants, ete. 


The girl, peeping through Dandy’s mane, 
saw a handsome boy rebel, and his picture as he 
thus stood remained in her heart until one soft 
spring day long after the war a young soldier, 
with one empty sleeve, met her at Dandy’s 
pasture, where she was feeding Dandy his 
morning sweets, and after, ever after, they 
came together cach morning to Dandy’s 
pasture. And Dandy! Well, Dandy knew 
if one was his beloved mistress, the other was 
his beloved master. 


THE REAL RESCUE FOR FUR-BEARERS 
L. E. EUBANKS 

AM not going to spend a single paragraph 
I telling readers of this magazine about the 
cruelties of trapping and the barbarism of 
wearing furs. You know these things; it 
is other people who are not in touch with any 
agency for animal protection that need to be 
told. 

The real cure, the only one, for the cruelties 
of the fur business lies, first, in getting the 
people, especially women, the principal users 
of furs, to thinking on the subject; secondly, 
in establishing the fact that animals do suffer 
much as human beings do; and thirdly, in 
showing that there are many beautiful and 
entirely satisfactory substitutes for fur cloth- 
ing. What the readers of this magazine, and 
all others sincerely interested in the battle for 
dumb animals should do, is not merely to 
discuss it among themselves, but spread the 
truth, get all classes to thinking. we 

Strange as it may seem to you and me, it is 
a fact that only a small percentage of fash- 
ionably dressed women have ever given more 
than a passing thought to the origin of their 
finery. These women are not necessarily 
cruel, most of them are humane and tender of 
heart, did they but know. This is where our 
part of the crusade comes in—in telling of the 
methods used to kill and rob the animals; 
in directing persons whom we interest to books 
and such articles as ““What a Deformed Thief 
this Fashion Is,” in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for September, 1921, where they can learn 
the astonishing and painful facts. 

Animals do suffer. The woman buyer of 
furs is easily convinced by the salesman, or 
by some other person “with an axe to grind,’ 
that “the lower animals have but a very rudi- 
mentary sense of feeling,” etc. She has never 
had to kill a pet dog to end his pain, never 
watched a quail quiver its life out on the 
ground after the fatal shot. All she knows 
for sure is that the thing she wants is pretty; 
and she tries to forget any hint she may have 
heard on the subject’s gruesome aspect. We 
must not let that “hint” die; let us build on 
it, keep it fresh in her mind, and add to her 
information in every possible way. 

I believe that enlightenment to the real 
facts will “cure” most American women of the 
fur craze; they are not cruel, only thought- 
less. And I believe that most of those whose 
hearts cannot thus be touched can be inter- 
ested in the economical phase of the matter— 
hinging on the use of fur imitations. Many 
pleasant surprises are in store for the woman 
who has not yet investigated the possibilities 
along this line. The various “fur cloths” are 
very beautiful indeed, some of them truly 
rivaling the fur itself. And they are warm, 
too—surely warm enough for the wearer of 
low shoes and thin hosiery. 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


THE greeting falls from every tongue, 

The dear old welcome words so sweet, 
By far-off angel chorus sung, 

From baby lips in earthly street. 
One message glad in heart and voice 
Makes all the wide, wide earth rejoice: 
Peace, “‘Peace on earth, good will to men!” 
The Christ-child’s birthday comes again. 


THE FOUKE FUR COMPANY OF ST. 
LOUIS 
HIS company has evidently been trying 
to use the paid employees of the Govern- 
ment to further their business interests. We 
have before us a letter addressed October 19 
to a “Dear Mr. Postmaster,” and asking him 
to forward the names of trappers and fur 
buyers in his vicinity. Accompanying this 
letter are advertisements of firearms and of a 
book published by the concern, entitled “The 
Trappers’ Partner.” This special postmaster 
refused the service. Back came a letter tell- 
ing him that he would be doing the people 
whose names were asked for a great favor if 
he would send them, and promising to return 
such a favor if the opportunity ever arose. 
We wonder if this attempt to further pri- 
vate business interests through the co-opera- 
tion of postmasters is peculiar to people in 
the fur trade. 


THE VOICE OF FORTY COLLEGES 


He is the final Resolution adopted at 
the Conference of forty colleges at 
Princeton, New Jersey, October 26: 

“That it is the sense of the intercollegiate 
conference that the Washington conference 
will not have attained its objectives without: 
(1) A settlement of the far eastern questions 
based upon principles which will make practi- 
cable the reduction of naval armaments; (2) 
An agreement to suspend all present programs 
for naval construction and to undertake no 
further expansion; (3) An agreement to re- 
duce substantially the present naval strength 
of the nations concerned.” 


ONE nillion dollars on loans for more than 
two years—that’s what Professor Kemmerer 
says the war cost the United States. This 
statement was made at the meeting held at 
Princeton, when forty eastern colleges were 
represented. 


A LETTER FROM GOVERNOR 
‘TER 


“he 


E doubt if there is another governor 

in the land who ranks higher than 
Percival P. Baxter, of Maine, as a man of 
culture, intellectual ability, and independent 
judgment, all this joined with the finest moral 
ideals. He is a well-known humanitarian. 
Anything from his pen bearing upon animals 
is, therefore, of significance. 

The humane organizations of the country 
were recently surprised by a paper on vivisec- 
tion, prepared by a man they had supposed 
to be a lover of animals, and given a wide 
circulation. It appears the governors of the 
various states were asked for their endorse- 
ment of the paper. We have not seen the 
replies of the others, but Governor Baxter 
has sent us his, which we give below :— 

STATE OF MAINE 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
AUGUSTA 
October 13, 1921 
My dear Mr. Baynes:— 

I received your letter of October sixth re- 
questing me to reconsider my position on the 
vivisection question. I cannot accede to your 
request as I am unalterably opposed to vivi- 
section and hope that in your lectures which 
you are to give you will include my name 
among those opposed to what I consider a 
great wrong. Do not spare me in any way, for 
I desire your audiences to know just how I 
stand. 

If you are willing to tell your audiences the 
reason for my position, I ask you to read the 
following, entitled “A Spiritual Appeal,” by 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge:— 

“T desire to say a word to my fellow-coun- 
trymen on the eve of the struggle in Parlia- 
ment to free dogs from vivisection. 

“Let us concede to our opponents their 
highest claims; let us admit that by their 
vivisection of dogs they may indeed alleviate 
human pains, and even perhaps prolong hu- 
man life; our answer is simply this: What 
man, fit to be named among the clean and 
decent, let alone the noble and courageous, 
would willingly and consciously gain allevia- 
tion of pain, or even life itself, by the pitiless 
torture of the dog that loves and trusts him? 

“Who will confute us in this before the con- 
science of mankind? Is the ladder to a better 
world to be climbed on rungs of animal tor- 
ment? 

“Never was a simpler issue. On one side 
are promises entirely carnal and physical. 
We need not discuss whether these promises 
be false or true; they touch nothing but the 
human body, its flesh and its bone, its trunk 
and its stomach. 

“On the other side are ranged the heart and 
conscience and soul and the whole spiritual 
well-being of men. 

“The appeal is to fear and selfishness on one 
side and to the glory of the spirit of mercy 
and pitifulness that is at the core of Chris- 
tianity on the other. 

“The way of cruelty can never be the path 
to human progress upward; loving kindness 
will open the door of heaven better than 
physiology. A man cannot occupy himself 
with torture in the day and kneel down at 
night and pray “Lord, Thy kingdom come.’ 

“Therefore we say that at whatever cost— 
nay, without counting the cost—this awful 
thing must stop. 


“In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful, we fight this cause, and the 
whole world shall not put us down.” 

I regret that you are planning to take the 
field in support of vivisection, but on the 
whole perhaps it is best for you to do so, for 
I believe that the more the subject is discussed 
and the more information people have in 
regard to it, the sooner it will be abolished. 
A civilized nation will not indefinitely allow 
this terrible practice to continue. 

Sincerely, 
PercivaL P. Baxter, 
Governor of Maine 
To 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
Meriden, New Hampshire 


PREPAREDNESS 


DVOCATES of “Preparedness” will do 
well to ponder the words of Frank I. 
Cobb, in his paper on Disarmament: 

“The German army was undoubtedly the 
most perfect military machine ever con- 
structed by the genius of man, but it ditched 
itself within six weeks after the beginning of 
the war. All the elaborately contrived plans 
of the general staff were frustrated at the 
Battle of the Marne, after Von Kluck had 
outmarched his communications. re- 
mainder of the war was a series of desperate 
attempts on the part of the German high com- 
mand to adjust itself to conditions that it 
had never contemplated, and in the end it 
was the economic collapse of internal Ger- 
many which left Ludendorff’s armies a de- 
fenseless shell. So much for military pre- 
paredness at its best and its worst.” 


ONE WAY TO LIMIT ARMAMENTS 


HE N. Rotterdamsche Courant, 12th Au- 
gust, 1921, informs us that the Roubaix 
(France) metalworks had received an order 
from a foreign government on metal shells 
for shrapnels. 
The laborers refused to do this work and 
went on strike. 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS FOR SALE 


E have recently purchased from the 

National Child Welfare Association 
of New York City a large number of sets of 
six panels, relating to kindness to animals. 
The panels are 17 x 28 inches in size, hand- 
lithographed on extra heavy cover paper, and 
the illustrations are beautifully hand-colored. 
Eyelets are provided for hanging. They will 
be valuable for teachers, Sunday-school 
workers, Bands of Mercy, and all others who 
are interested in the welfare of animals and 
in the “culture of the heart” of children. 
We offer them at cost, the complete set of six 
panels, bearing the imprint of the Society, for 
$3.15, post-paid. Address, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


SAFETY FIRST 


HEN do you intend to make another 
speech?” 

“Not before the holidays,” replied Senator 
Sorghum. “Things out home are getting into 
such a state of agitation that about the only 
really discreet remark a statesman can make 
to his constituents is ‘Merry Christmas.’ ” 

—Washington Star 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.. when making your will 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 653 
Animals inspected .............. 3,743 
Number of prosecutions.......... 12 
Number of convictions .......... 11 
Horses taken from work ......... 109 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 104 


Small animals humanely destroyed 446 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................. 47,099 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $15,000 (in part) from Mrs. Ernes- 
tine M. Kettle of Weston; $168.57 (balance) 
from Margaret A. Simpson of Somerville; 
$100 (additional) from Abby M. Field of 
Brookline; $50 from George W. Kimball of 
Lynn; and $1.19 (balance) from Elizabeth 
Miller French of Brookline. 

It has received gifts of $100 from Miss 
C. A. F.; $25 each from Mrs. M. W. S., C. 
and G.S., Mrs. H. B., A. P. B., Mrs. E. E. W., 
and Mrs. K.B.; $20 each from H. M., J. M.F., 
and Miss A. P. J.; and $15 each from C.V.S., 
Mrs. A. C., and A. M. D. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Sarah A. Haskell of Boston; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Adams of Westboro; Charles W. 
Cook of Boston; and Elizabeth H. Russell 
of Plymouth. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest of $1,080 from Susan 
M. Sturges of Mansfield, Ohio. 

It has received a gift of $50 from a Rhode 
Island friend, and $604.84, interest. 

November 8, 1921. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue __ Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, o.p.c., v.s. 
hief Veterinarian 


\ Resident 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. { Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. Auten, Superintendent 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. | 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 477 Cases 530 
Dogs 327 Dogs 350 
Cats 113 Cats 165 
Horses 36 Horses 6 
Rabbit 1 Rabbits 4 
Operations 234 Birds 4 

Squirrel 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,’15, 24,692 
Free Dispensary cases ....... 29,869 


A LANGUAGE HE UNDERSTOOD 


HIS interesting case recently came up in 
the Lowell, Mass., court: A man by the 
name of Wendell was convicted for beating 
his horses. The judge told him he was a man 
feared in the community, and gave him a week 
to get out of the town where he lived. He 
agreed to do so. Here’s the interesting part: 
People were afraid of the man. When re- 
monstrated with for beating his horses, he 
always intimidated the remonstrant. On one 
occasion, however, a sailor, who happened to 
be a clever boxer, told him to stop his cruelty, 
and, receiving anything but a satisfactory 
answer, gave the horse-beater a blow between 
the eyes from which he did not recover until 
his horses had had at least forty-five minutes’ 
peaceful rest. 


ONE ON THE BANKERS 
OW’S this?” asked the lawyer. “You've 
named six bankers in your will to be 
pallbearers. Of course, it’s all right, but 
wouldn’t you rather choose some friends with 
whom you are on better terms?” 

“No, Judge, that’s all right. Those fellows 
have carried me for so long they might as 
well finish the job.” 

—The American Legion Weekly 


HUMANE HOLIDAY STAMPS 


Christmas and New Year Humane 
Stamps for packages, letters, etc., printed 
in colors. Cut shows the exact size. 25 


cents per 100; $2 per 1000. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
BOSTON 


“RED STAR” MEMORIAL TO ANIMALS 


N the presence of officers and members of 
the American Red Star Animal Relief and 
many others, a bronze memorial tablet, de- 
signed to commemorate the horses and mules 
who served in the World War, was unveiled 
on the entrance wall of the State, War and 
Navy Building at Washington, Saturday 
afternoon, October 15. It was erected by the 
American Red Star Animal Relief, of which 
Dr. William O. Stillman, of Albany, N. Y., is 
president. The tablet, which was officially 
accepted by the Government, contains this 
inscription: 

“This tablet commemorates the service and 
sufferings of the 243,135 horses and mules 
employed by the American expeditionary 
forces overseas during the great war which 
terminated November 11, 1918, and which 
resulted in the death of 68,682 of those ani- 
mals. What they suffered is beyond words 
to describe. A fitting tribute to their im- 
portant services has been given by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American expedition- 
ary forces, Gen. John J. Pershing, who has 
written: ‘The Army horses and mules proved 
of inestimable value in prosecuting the war 
to a successful conclusion. They were found 
in all the theaters of preparation and opera- 
tion doing their silent but faithful work with- 
out the faculty of hoping for any reward or 
compensation.” 

‘the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin well says 
editorially : 

“The bronze tablet in Washington may not 
mean much to all those who read the inscrip- 
tion on its surface, but the men of the army 
will undoubtedly agree in saying that if the 
tablet were made of gold it would be none too 
good for some of their patient and hard- 
working servants.” 


DISEASES are not the only things that are 
contagious. Kindness is contagious. Manly 
integrity is contagious. All the positive vir- 
tures, with real red blood in their veins, are 
contagious. Henry Van 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


| PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
\ AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


m 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Crartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
Cartes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Feibes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 

Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder................ Cuba 
Toufik Chamie ........... Damascus, Syria 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling............ England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury............... France 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............. Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .......... Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot ............... Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


TO ABOLISH BULL-FIGHTING 


PUBLIC meeting to advance the gen- 

eral welfare of animals and particularly 
to endorse the movement of the combined 
humane societies of the United States in assist- 
ing the new effort of the humane societies of 
Latin America and Spain to abolish bull- 
fighting, was held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 28. The speakers 
were Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the distin- 
guished actress; Ira Bennett, editor of the 
Washington Post; and Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, writer and editor. 

Mrs. Fiske, who was in Philadelphia the 
previous week, unexpectedly made an address 
on this subject at the national convention of 
humane societies in that city. As a result of 
her eloquence and appeal for funds to support 
the American committee, which has been or- 
ganized for this purpose, of which Mr. W. K. 
Horton of New York is chairman, the sum of 
$300 was raised immediately among the dele- 
gates present. 


NOTABLE HUMANE GATHERING 


Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting at Philadelphia 
One of the Largest Yet Held 
UDGED by actual registration of dele- 
gates and visitors, all records of previous 
attendance were broken at the Convention of 
the American Humane Association in Phila- 
delphia, October 17-20 last. 

The first two days’ sessions, devoted to 
animal subjects, were especially well at- 
tended. Papers on many timely topics were 
discussed, freely, often with contrasting views, 
but always with deference to opposite opin- 
ions. Some of the women present, especially, 
were startled at the descriptions of trapping 
and actual demonstrations of a number of 
traps by Theodore H. Skinner, of the Oneida 
Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., who told 
of the attempts of his company to make hu- 
mane traps that could be sold to the trade. 
The subjects of “Wild West Round-Ups” and 
“Fox Drives” were ably presented. “Stock 
Transportation and Its Abuses,” as described 
by Dr. Rowley of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. (printed in full elsewhere in this num- 
ber) roused the Convention to enthusiastic 
demands that something be done to remedy 
the situation. 

Monday evening the delegates enjoyed two 
films, by courtesy of the Canadian govern- 
ment, showing wild life preservation in that 
country, and later listened to a valuable paper 
on the subject by Hon. J. B. Harkin, Com- 
missioner of Dominion Parks, Ottawa. The 
film of ‘The Bell of Atri’ was also shown, by 
courtesy of the American Humane Education 
Society. Dr. T. S. Palmer, representing the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, 
told of what our Government is doing to 
preserve wild life. 

An entire session was given to Humane 
Education, different phases of the subject 
being treated by experts. The Convention 
adopted the report of the committee on a 
model for a Humane Education law, pre- 
sented by Dr. Rowley, chairman. 

The pros and cons of the motion picture 
question brought out many views, the topic 
being introduced by N. J. Walker, secretary 
of the Association, in a paper on “The Great 
Need for State Censorship,” and by Miss 
Jeannie V. Minor, acting secretary of the 
New York State Child Labor Committee, who 
spoke on “Dangers to Children Employed in 
Making Films.” Among other speakers at 
the children’s sessions were Col. Ernest K. 
Coulter, general manager of the New York 
S. P. C. C., who described the new home of this 
Society and the Heckscher Foundation for 
Children, and Hon. Sarah Graham Mulhall, 
former Deputy Commissioner of Narcotic 
Control Board, New York City, who gave 
startling facts about the growing menace of 
the drug habit as it affects children. 

Two very enjoyable sight-seeing trips, with 
luncheon, were given to the delegates. On 
Tuesday, a visit was made to the Veterinary 
Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where, after viewing a number of hand- 
some, prize-winning horses, an opportunity 
was given to inspect the veterinary school and 
hospital, followed by a drive through Fair- 
mont Park. Wednesday, a trip was made to 
Philadelphia’s 1,000-acre city farm, where the 
Mayor and other officials greeted the dele- 
gates, the Police Band gave a concert, and 
there was an exhibition drill by the mounted 
police. On returning to the city, a memorable 
visit was made to Independence Hall. 


The climax was reached at the ban uet 
in the Hotel Majestic, Tuesday evening, 
when nearly five hundred sat down to enjoy 
the festivities of an occasion marked by 
pleasing entertainment, novel incident, and 
inspiring addresses. Mr. Frank B. Ruther- 
ford, operative manager of the Pennsylvania 
S. P. C. A., who was chairman of the com- 
mittee representing the eight entertaining 
Societies, was presented, on behalf of the 
directors of his organization, with a life-size 
oil painting of himself, of such high quality 
that it will be exhibited in the Louvre at 
Paris and in the leading art galleries of Amer- 
ica before it will come into Mr. Rutherford’s 
permanent possession. 

This worthy recognition of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s services appealed strongly to the dele- 
gates, who realized that it was due largely to 
his untiring efforts that the present meeting 
had been made so enjoyable and successful. 
The chief speaker was Wayne Dinsmore, of 
Chicago, secretary of the Horse Association 
of America, whose presence as guest had at- 
tracted a large number of Philadelphia horse- 
men, who proved very sympathetic listeners 
to a most eloquent account of “The Coming 
Back of the Horse.” Other addresses were 
made by Dr. Charles Scanlon, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Temperance and 
Moral Welfare, Pittsburgh; Rev. Samuel Z. 
Batten, of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia; and Rev. Albert W. 
Ryan, of Duluth, all of whom spoke on the 
relation of the church to humane work. 


Ir, as humanitarians, we wish to make it 
evident to all the churches that humani- 
tarianism is a part of true religion, it follows 
that we must set forth the basic principles of 
true religion in our educational propaganda. 
Our aim must be that every child in every 
school in the land shall be taught the origin 
and the true application of the principles of 
justice and kindness; the equal right of all 
sentient creatures to be saved from suffering; 
and the duty and pleasure of giving one’s self 
for the furtherance of the general good. 


Mary F. Love. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of 


dollars (or if other 
property, describe the property). 
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DECORATION OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS’ GRAVES IN FRANCE 


MEMORIAL DAY IN FRANCE 


OW many of us know that there was a 

Memorial Day in France this year 
when the graves of our American dead, in that 
beautiful land, were tenderly and_ lovingly 
strewn with flowers? We have received from 
The Fraternité Franco-Americaine a pam- 
phlet which tells the story of this Memorial 
Day. Not only in those cemeteries where they 
sleep by the shundreds and where a city’s 
interest might incite to it, but in every tiny 
hamlet where even one American soldier 
sleeps the last sleep, was the day observed. 

The author says: “What can never be 
known is that in the most remote corners of 
France and in the most obscure little village, 
the inhabitants, with one unanimous impulse, 
came in a mass to bow their heads before the 
scattered graves, perhaps over one lonely 
tomb of some fallen hero which the village 
had cherished in its simple cemetery. But 
the most beautiful and touching manifesta- 
tions are those which still remain unknown: 
the French mothers and widows making their 
solitary visit to the graves of America’s 
brave men, without any other witness but 
themselves, and their hearts speaking to them 
alone in the silence of the dead.” The pic- 
ture is a photograph of one of the scenes of 
Memorial Day. 

What ties bind France and America to- 
gether! Those silent graves, one might well 
believe, would give up their dead to stay the 
hand or voice that in years to come might 
threaten enmity or strife between that fair 
land and ours. 


NEGRO TEACHERS IN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


OTHING is more indicative of progress 

in negro education than the develop- 

ment in recent years of public summer schools 
for colored teachers, says the Southern Work- 
man. For instance, Louisiana has sent prac- 
tically her whole corps of negro teachers to 
summer schools provided by the state. Last 
year 2,800 colored teachers attended summer 
schools in North Carolina. Of these, 1,400 
improved the grades of their certificates and 
benefited thereby financially. This year 
North Carolina made provision for more than 
3,000 colored teachers in state summer schools. 


THEIR VIA DOLOROSA 
(Continued from page 102) 
long-talked-of remedy. It is too utterly a 
dream, too wholly an impossibility while gold 

and greed so largely rule us. 

Second: No small part of the suffering en- 
dured by animals in transit is due to the fail- 
ure of the railroads to maintain a proper rate 
of speed in their transportation. A living 
freight, a freight composed of sentient creat- 
ures subject to the pains of fatigue, of thirst, 
and hunger, should have the right of way over 
shipments of fruits and manufactured prod- 
ucts, and inanimate merchandise of every 
sort. There is no ground for argument here. 
Common sense and common decency demand 
this. To side-track a trainload of cattle, or of 
sheep, or of swine, and leave them for hours 
at a time to feel the stress of storm, or heat, 
or cold, while even perishable fruits, or wheat 
or flour, or a score of other things void of all 
capacity for pain, are hurried by, is an injus- 
tice whose cruelty is too evident to need com- 
ment. In a group of forty-two cases the 
Government had against one road, it was 
established that the running time varied from 
4 miles an hour for a haul of 364 miles, to 21 
miles an hour for a haul of 977 miles; the 
average for the entire distance covered being 
9.5 miles. In another group of twenty-four 
cases against another road, the speed varied 
from 1.8 miles per hour to 12.3 miles per hour. 
This is nothing less than criminal indifference 
to the claims of these unfortunate animals 
upon us for just and fair treatment. This 
phase of the subject has been gone over a 
hundred times with both shipper and rail- 
roads, and the universal opinion is that a 
speed limit should be maintained of not less 
than from 18 to 25 miles per hour. Here is 
an evil feature of the business perfectly reme- 
diable if we would, as humane organizations, 
bring our united action into play against it. 

Third: Much has been accomplished, 
chiefly through agitation by organizations like 
ours, to change the conditions that formerly 
existed at places where animals are unloaded 
for rest, and water, and food. I have seen 
yards into which cattle, sheep and swine have 
been forced from their cars where they wal- 
lowed in mire half-way to their knees; where 
the hay pitched over to them became fouled 


with this mire before it could be a quarter 
eaten, and where watering-troughs were so 
full of filth that, thirsty as they were, the 
suffering victims could not drink from them. 
From what I can learn in this respect, things 
have been greatly improved in recent years. 
Yet, here is another point at which humane 
societies may well concentrate their forces. 
That society which is within reachable dis- 
tance of one of these unloading yards and 
fails in its ceaseless vigilance to watch against 
the law’s violations relative to these yards is 
unworthy the name and should have no stand- 
ing in this Association. 

Fourth: Years ago there was a hope that 
improved cattle cars might materially help 
lessen the suffering of animals in transit. 
That is, cars so constructed that the animals 
might be provided with food and water in the 
cars themselves. Who knows anything about 
the much-talked-of palace cars today, except 
those for horses? It was soon found that the 
watering troughs in these cars must be placed 
at a height which could be reached by the 
animals. But this height was just that which 
made it possible for them to become so badly 
befouled that the troughs, though filled with 
water at frequent intervals, were more like 
sewers than drinking-places. Cattle are 
cattle. You can’t load them with heads all 
one way. You can make it possible for them 
to lie down and have their food and drink 
provided for them in cars only, as I said, at 
an expense that the trade would denounce as 
prohibitive. Load them loosely and some are 
bound to get down and be trampled to death. 
There is no doubt that they stand the trip 
better packed in so tight that they cannot lie 
down. They are kept from injury from being 
flung about and shaken up by switching en- 
gines and bad tracks far more by being braced 
against each other like sardines in a box, than 
by being given room in which to move about. 
At the same time, men in the business who 
ought to know, insist that of the three forms 
of distress cattle in transit experience, that is, 
fatigue, thirst, and hunger, fatigue is the 
hardest to endure, next is thirst, and then 
hunger. Here, then, is another point against 
which we must concentrate our forces if we 
are to be faithful to our trust. We must seek 
the repeal of the amendment that extended 
the time to thirty-six hours during which 
these unhappy beings may be kept in transit, 
and strive for something, even more humane 
than the old twenty-eight-hour law. 

There is little more for me to say. I confess 
the outlook is discouraging for any immediate 
relief. There is something which, though it 
exists very really, though you know it is all 
about you, you can’t see with your eyes, or 
grapple with your hands. It neither eats aor 
drinks, nor wears clothes. Yet it lives and 
moves and has a being, and is the mightiest 
thing all who seek a better day have to deal 
with. It is public opinion. Half civilized, 
half savage, often careless and indifferent to 
pain and misery. It is only when someone, 
or some group of someones, united and thor- 
oughly aroused with holy wrath at a great 
wrong, compels it to listen, and see, and think, 
that humanity is forced to do what poor little 
Joe in Tom All-Alone’s was ever beirg told 
to do, that is, to “move on.” 

Is God dead? cried old Sojourner Truth to 
Frederick Douglas in one of his hours of de- 
spair, when human slavery seemed fated to 
endure forever. Her faith at least would not 
waver, let the discouragements be what they 
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might. Have we lost faith in the power that 
makes for righteousness? May not the cause 
we represent as truly claim as an ally the 
eternal God as did that of those who fought 
against slavery? Or as did that of those who 
sought the abolition of the saloon and the bar? 
Vain, however, our calls upon the Infinite 
Righteousness to help us win the war against 
cruelty and wrong unless we are willing our- 
selves to make the soldier’s sacrifice and meet 
the fate of those who refuse to surrender. But 
who of us may not know that in this age-long 
warfare between good and evil, between cruelty, 
the great vice of humanity, and kindness, its 
great virtue, the race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong; and that some day, 
far or near, the thing that is just and right 
will prevail? I would say it reverently, and 
God deliver me from all that might savor of 
cant, but we are not alone in this warfare. We 
may find it hard to believe, but the very stars 
in their courses are with us. May I not bring 
a word of hope to every brave and loyal servant 
in the great cause that has gathered us here? 
Shall I seem to be mounting too suddenly 
from practical things to something very high 
and spiritual if I ask, Is it not your right and 
mine in every struggle away from the real 
and toward the ideal, away from the wrong 
and toward the true, to ery with Paracelsus: 


“T see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird.” 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
HAT a fine idea it would be to order a 
hundred or more “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals” pins, and to give one to each driver who 
delivers a package to you, asking him to wear 
it, especially this month, when horses will be 
overworked. 


* Photo by John I, Habben 


GOVERNOR SPROUL’S GREETING 


N a hearty letter of welcome to the dele- 
gates of the American Humane Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, Governor William C. 
Sproul wrote: 
“The friendship of dog and horse alone for 
man should commend all dumb animals to 
us, to say nothing of the usefulness of the 
animals of husbandry, upon which we must 
depend for our daily food. 

“The love of animals is instinctive, and my 
experience has been that those who do not 
love animals do not love their fellow-man. 

“As Governor of this Commonwealth, I 
extend to the delegates to the convention a 
hearty welcome and the hospitality of the 
State.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


“JOE” JOINS THE HERO DOGS 


HE town of Dunn, N. C., has its hero, an 

old, grizzled, shepherd dog, named Joe. 

The exploit of his that put him in the ranks of 

illustrious dumb heroes, if availing him little, 

adds lustre to the canine race. A daily news- 

paper printed the following as occurring on 
October 8: 

“When Mrs. Maggie Wood attempted to 
start a fire with gasoline, supposing it to be 
kerosene, an explosion set fire to her dress. 
She ran, screaming, to the back porch, under 
which Joe was snoozing. The dog leaped to 
her aid, tearing the burning clothing from her 
person, without injuring her or himself.” 

The truth of the foregoing was confirmed 
by the postmaster of Dunn in a letter to Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Courtesy of Photo- Era 


PRIZE COLLIES OWNED BY MRS. WM. J. McCURDY, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


YOUR DOG IN THE WINTER 
L. E. EUBANKS 


LL animals are more like human_ beings 
in their feelings than is generally sup. 
posed, and domesticated animals are «{ten 
very much so. To say that you and I should 
live just as did our primitive ancestors would 
be no more unreasonable than to expect your 
dog to endure the same hardships and possess 
the same constitution as his relative the wolf 
or the Eskimo dog. 

Some people try to excuse neglect and abuse 
of their dog by saying that he is naturally a 
hardy animal and must be kept strong and 
tough. There is some truth in this; but if the 
animal has lost his hardihood through cod- 
dling, or never possessed any, because of 
having been raised indoors and petted exces. 
sively, then it is no more “natural’’ for him 
to endure exposure and hardship than it would 
be for his master to trot around half clad like 
a Fiji Islander or eat raw meat like an Eskimo. 

We marvel at the dog’s intelligence, largely 
the result of his long, continuous association 
with man, yet sometimes forget that his 
physical nature, too, must have undergone 
great change. Do not be satisfied with a 
knowledge of your dog’s breed; when pos- 
sible, know what kind of life his immediate 
ancestors lived. If your pet comes of an indoor 
“family,” dogs that exercised little and ate 
much, he will not be very robust. If you want 
him for an outdoor pal, be reasonable, as you 
would desire your parents to be with you 
under similar conditions, and go at the harden- 
ing work gradually. 

It is not at all uncommon for dogs to: suffer 
with cold in the winter. Even the animal 
that has never been inside much will feel a 
sudden change in the weather, and should be 
provided for. Put some extra bedding in his 
kennel, and see that some of the air holes 
which were necessary in the summer are 
closed. If you have no comfortable kennel 
for your pet, bring him into the house for a 
night or two until you can fix up outdoor 
quarters. 

Remember, too, that the dog—again like 
you and me—will feel the same degree of cold 
far more at one time than at another. If he 
is not very well, or is too thin from over- 
exercise, worms, or digestive disorders, he will 
suffer keenly, perhaps when you, in your warm 
coat, are comfortable. 

Because dogs are known to tremble from 
nervousness or restraint at times, some people 
ascribe all trembling to tkese and similar 
causes. Speaking generally, the average dog, 
when idle, will get cold if the weather is such 
as to make his master bundle up. If he has 
been running, especially if through streams, 
and is allowed to cool off quickly and sit 
around in a raw wind, he will chill, take cold, 
and probably be ill—just like a person. Not 
a few hunting dogs have contracted catarrh 
in exactly this way. 

Take the dog into shelter before he cools 
in the wind, or blanket him—do something 
to keep him comfortable until his temperature 
is again normal. Think of your dog often; if 
he is a good pal, treat him as such. He will 
repay you with boundless loyalty—with his 
very life, if necessary. 


THE sooner we recognize the fact that the 
mercy of the All-Merciful extends to every 
creature endowed with life, the better it will 
be for us men and Christians. 

Joun G. WHITTIER 
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FEEDING THE BIRDS 
EVERETT EARLE STANARD 


THE air is bitter chill tonight, 

And early will the dark come down. 
At four o'clock the little light 

Fades fast on hills about the town. 
Outside my window, flitting there, 

Are flocks of hungry winter birds; 

Their bits of song and cheery words 
Float out upon the frosty air. 


Beside my double window here 

Is built the crumb-board. Yonder lies 
The garden weeds of yester-year, 

But gone the seeds that birdies prize. 
The evergreen so near at hand 

Provides a thick and certain shelter. 

My birds make thither, helter-skelter, 
When sudden dark storms strike the land. 


Is it not good to contemplate 
This peaceful scene? The towhee there, 
Anxiously calls his pink-eyed mate, 
The dusky sparrow finds his share 
Of leaves to rustle. Juncos utter 
Their tiny notes, their sharps, their trebles, 
And English sparrows—boisterous rebels— 
Into the hedgerow whisk and flutter. 


And I must feed them. On the ledge 
I scatter crumbs in goodly store, 
And tie some suet on the edge, 
And fasten up an apple core. 
And now the daylight flickers out, 
Safe in the fir my winter birds; 
After the meal, their good-night words, 
And peace has lapped the world about. 


DR. WOODPECKER, TREE-SUR- 
GEON 
LTHOUGH the eagle has the emblematic 
place of honor in the United States, the 
downy woodpecker is distinguished as the 
most useful bird citizen, says Enos A. Mills 
in “The Spell of the Rockies.” Of the eight 
hundred and three kinds of birds in North 
America, his services are most helpful to man. 
He destroys destructive forest insects. Long 
ago Nature selected the woodpecker to be the 
chief caretaker—the physician and surgeon 
—of the tree world. This is a stupendous 
task. Forests are extensive and are formed 
of hundreds of species of trees. The American 
woodpeckers have the supervision of un- 
counted acres that are forested with more 
than six hundred kinds of trees. 

With the exception of the California big 
tree, each tree species is preyed upon by scores, 
and many species by hundreds, of injurious 
and deadly insects. Five hundred kinds 
of insects are known to prey upon the oak, 
and a complete count may show a thousand 
kinds. Many of these insects multiply with 
amazing rapidity, and at all times countless 
numbers of these aggressive pests form war- 
rior armies with which the woodpecker must 
constantly contend. 

In this incessant struggle with insects the 
woodpecker has helpful assistance from many 
other bird families. Though the woodpecker 
gives general attention to hundreds of kinds 
of insects, he specializes on those which injure 
the tree internally—which require a surgical 
operation to obtain. He is a distinguished 
specialist; the instruments for tree-surgery 
are intrusted to his keeping, and with these he 
each year performs innumerable successful 
surgical operations upon our friends the trees. 


YOUNG BLUEBIRDS IN APPLE-TREE 


BLUEBIRDS 
EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 


HREE young bluebirds just out of their 

nest in a dead hollow apple-tree limb 
are looking their first on the wide, wide world. 
Note the downy unfinished appearance of 
their plumage and their speckled breasts. All 
such signs of bird babyhood will disappear 
as they approach maturity. The brown and 
speckled plumage will gradually give place 
to blue, and next spring perhaps one could 
not distinguish them from their parents. 

What more welcome music comes to the 
ear of man than the first spring call of the 
bluebird, dropping melody from the vernal 
sky! Bluer than the heavens themselves, he 
comes, borne on the south wind, the gentle 
harbinger of spring. When the bluebird 
comes we feel indeed that spring is on the way. 
The bright males that nest upon our farms 
are among the first to come, but the females 
are not far behind, and often they appear 
together. Scon they are house hunting. The 
bare oak limb, the apple bough or the fork in 
the pine tree that would content the robin are 
not enough for Madam Bluebird. She wants 
a house. She is looking for a tenement to let. 

If the hollow apple-tree, in the cavernous 
depths of which she found shelter last year, 
or the old nest box or bird-house, in which she 
has reared a brood, are gone, then we may 
see her hovering perplexed over the vacant 
spot, calling plaintively, perhaps, as if to say 
“where, where is our old homestead?”” Where 
the dead trees have been cut away the blue- 
birds enter and investigate any likely-looking 
opening. In this quest they have entered 
stovepipes and chimneys and have been 
found dead or dying in family heaters, or 
drowned in cisterns through entering the water 
conductors. 

Let every landholder in the country offer 
the bluebird a ready-made tenement. She is 
not particular. A little box will do, ten 
inches long and five inches wide, outside meas- 
urement, with an inch and a half hole near 
the top and a cover that can be removed for 
cleaning house. Then put it up on a post or 
pole at least eight feet from the ground, or on 
a building. It should never be placed on a 
tree in a country infested with gypsy moths, 
as they will make it a nesting place when the 


birds are through with it, if not before. If 
there are cats about, such boxes should be 
put on buildings, as cats will climb poles at 
night and claw out old and young from the 
box. 


HOW A HORSE BALANCES HIMSELF 
ELIZABETH WADDELL 


N old farmer who had worked with horses 

most of his life once told me that his 

son, a man of mature years, formerly used the 

over-check rein on his horses, but was cured 

of the habit by an incident that shows how 

important it is for a horse to have free use of 
his head and neck. 

“We were driving at a lively trot,” he said, 
“with the horse’s head sharply reined up. 
when suddenly he stumbled and fell to his 
knees. The horse naturally tried to use his. 
reined-up head and neck to balance himself. 
The rein ‘snapped in two places and was 
thrown into the road many feet ahead. It 
hit the ground with a thump that showed 
something of how hard the poor creature had 
tried to keep himself from falling. He was 
not seriously hurt, but he might have been, 
and so might we.” 

“I always knew,” I remarked, “that a 
horse needs to use the muscles of his neck in 
pulling a load. One can see that by watch- 
ing him arch his neck in pulling, whenever 
it is free. But I had not thought of his using 
his neck as a balancing-pole.” 

“Just as you throw out one or both of your 
arms when you are about to fall,” the farmer 
explained. “And did you know that a fox 
balances himself with his tail in running, and 
a squirrel with his in climbing? Nature made 
no mistake in furnishing them with their 
long, bushy tails, nor the horse with a neck 
which he can move freely in all directions 
when man doesn’t interfere with its move- 
ment.” 

The neck of a fine horse is a magnificent 
thing, with its proud arch and great strength 
—‘clothed with thunder,” as in the sublime 
description in the book of Job. But the poor 
horse whose neck is drawn up with a check- 
rein—the “ewe-necked” horse, or the one with 
the arch of his neck on the wrong side—not 
much poetry or magnificence there; very 
little grace or beauty, and less than the normal 
agility and strength. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, re ports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Lif 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and forty-two new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in October. Of these, 
145 were in schools of Massachusetts; 103 
in schools of Rhode Island; 96 in schools of 
Maine; 82 in schools of Texas; 81 in schools 
of Virginia; 48 in schools of Connecticut; 39 
in schools of Kentucky; 33 in schools of Geor- 
gia; six in Canada; three in Washington; two 
in Missouri; and one each in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and South Africa. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 134,626 


BANDS OF MERCY IN CANADA 


BAND OF MERCY page is a feature 

of the Humane Pleader, the handsome 
quarterly magazine published by the Ontario 
S. P. C. A. at Toronto. The editor offers to 
supply information or literature about form- 
ing Bands of Mercy (presumably to Canadian 
readers) and presents this eloquent plea, 
which we heartily endorse for our own coun- 
try as well:— 

“One of our ambitions for 1922 is to see a 
Band of Mercy formed in every school in 
Ontario. Of course we should like one in 
every school in the world, but we begin mod- 
estly. The world is just awakening to the 
great fact that humane education is a neces- 
sity to complete civilization. 

“A boy or girl might go through life and do 
useful things without a knowledge of history, 
but the boy or girl who attempts taking part 
in life’s race without a training in the laws of 
kindness and consideration for all creatures, 
humane or otherwise, is handicapped at every 
turn. Of course people have lived and worked 
and made money—have been called successful 
citizens and had imposing funerals without 
ruling their lives by humaneness, but they 
missed the very essence and kernel of the 
sweetness of existence, and it will take a large 
part of eternity to cleanse their souls of the 
blots made by their ignorance of this great 
subject. Will every boy and girl come for- 
ward and help in this big work? 

“Form a Band of Mercy in your school. 
We will give you all the help we can.” 


OUR PRIZE POSTERS IN MEXICO 


Mixt of the school posters submitted 
last spring in the prize contest of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., have been sent 
to Miss Alva C. Blaffer for use in her humane 
lectures in Mexico City. Miss Blaffer ex- 


pects soon to organize a Mexican Humane 
Association, for which she has succeeded in 
finding a carefully selected board of twenty- 
one men and women, and has already pre- 
pared a constitution and by-laws in Spanish. 


WENDY OF MAGNOLIA 
MA. a summer resident of Magnolia, 


Mass., will recognize the original of 
this picture and the subject of the poem. She 
is a wonderful little dog and her mistress a 
great friend of all animals. 


May 21, 1921 
E. Cc. DAVIS 


DEAR Little Wendy, I send you this note, 
Instead of shaking your paw, 

To tell you how pleased and grateful I was 
When the picture of you I saw. 


You sit on the table and look so content, 
Your hair is so curly and fine, 

I feel in my heart a big sort of wish 
That such a nice doggie were mine. 


I remember the way you wash your face, 
And the funny way that you sneeze,— 

I laugh as I think how you sit up straight 
And beggingly say “If you please!”’ 


Your bright little eyes, and your soft, wee mouth 
That opens when goodies are near, 

Make you just the cutest of bow-wows alive, 
And everyone calls you “a dear.” 


I am glad you enjoy the pleasures of life, 
And have such a beautiful home, 

For hardly you'd find another like it, 
Though hunting from Boston to Rome. 


You go out to ride, or else take a walk, 
You eat what is dainty and sweet, 

Your bed is A 1, as soft as a rose, 
And carpets are under your feet. 


So long may you wag that beautiful tail, 
And never know aught that is ill, 

But continue to come—once in a while— 
To cheer up your friend on the “Hill.” 


HEROIC RESCUE OF DETROIT HORSES 


HEN the barn of the Reading Truck 

Corporation, at 1771 Howard Street, 
Detroit, took fire recently, four employees, 
John Roberts, George Clark, Bob Stillman 
and Harry Nasell, led thirty horses to safety. 
The men who braved smoke and flame and 
near-stampede of their charges, were scorched 
severely in their many trips through the fire, 
as they led the plunging animals out of the 
death trap, but suffered no ill effects. Only 
two days before seventy horses had been trans- 
ferred from this barn to another stable. 


TREE PLANTED BY PRESIDENT 
Memorial to Animals Lost in War Placed 
on White House Lawn 


N memory of all the animals that perished 
during the World War, an elm was planted 
by the President and Mrs. Harding in the 
White House grounds October 15, in the 
presence of a hundred or more animal lovers, 
The tree, fifteen feet high and five years old, 
is just south of the east entrance of the White 
House, and was the first tree to be planted 
in memory of animals. 

The idea was originated by Mrs. Wilson 
Groshans of Aurora, Ill., who is humane officer 
of her state. She was present at the planting, 
together with Miss Dora Anderson of Batavia, 
Ill., who has at her home the grandmother of 
“addie Boy,” the President’s Airedale. 
Pye others present were James P. Briggs, 
president of the Humane Education Society 
of Washington; Dr. W. O. Stillman, president, 
and N. J. Walker, secretary of the American 
Humane Association; Frank Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Federation of Humane 
Societies; and Mrs. Richard Hardy, presi- 
dent of the Chattanooga Humane Education 
Society. 

A copper star will be affixed to the tree, with 
appropriate legend, by the American Animal 
Red Star Relief. 


DOES THE BAND OF MERCY PAY? 


ROM the Quincy School of Hancock, 
Michigan, we have received the following 
account of the Great Hearts’ Band of Mercy, 
which has been in continuous existence more 
than thirty-six years: 
October 12, 1921 

On September 29, 1885, the boys and girls 
of the higher departments of the Quincy 
School organized a Band of Mercy, which 
they reported to the Boston parent Society, 
and they were assigned number 5,075. 

The Band has been kept up till the present 
time, and the total enrollment has been 874 
members, most of whom are still in sympathy 
with the Band of Mercy principles, and feel 
that it has been a great privilege to belong to 
such an organization. 

We take Our Dumb Animals and like it very 
much. 

Assuring you of our continued interest in 
Great Hearts’ Band of Mercy. 

Cor. See. 
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TO A CHICKADEE 
ALICE A. NOYES 


OAL-BLACK cap, black bib at throat, 
A somersault, a cheery note. 
Back again? We welcome thee! 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee! 


Though the winds may howl and blow, 
You will happy be I know. 

How can we but merry be, 

When we hear your chick-a-dee? 


THE OUTDOORS’ CHRISTMAS STOCKING 
VEDA GROUP 


F course Mother always knew, but still—and anyway 
she hadn’t said for sure— 

‘She had just said: “I’m afraid Santa Claus won’t know 
where to find us this year.” You see they had just moved 
from the drouth-stricken West and old Santa might not find 
out soon enough just where they had stopped. 

‘But every year before that he had come. Once there was 
a dolly. And once there were little dishes. And every year 
there had been candy. 

And every year Ethel had written her Christmas letter to 
dear old Santa and sent it by the bright little fire fairies. 
One, two, three times—that was as far back as she could 
count—she had written the same loving little note in the 
script that little children use: 

“T love you, dear Santa Claus. Please put some- 
thing nice in my stocking this Christmas. I'll hang 
it right at the foot of my bed. 

“Love and kisses from your little friend, 

ETHEL” 


And every time the warm-hearted little fire fairies had taken 
the message right to old Santa; and every time he had picked 
out something that she was just wishing for and put it in her 
plump little stocking. 

“IT think I’d better write to him anyway,” she decided, 
“and maybe the fire fairies will find him in time.” 

So Mother sharpened her pencil and Ethel wrote very 
carefully. But when she came to “I'll hang it right at the 
foot of my bed,” she stopped and thought, hard. 

“I don’t believe I'll hang it at the foot of my bed this 
time,” she said slowly; “the chimney on this little house 
might not be big enough for old Santa to get through. Oh, 
[ know. I'll put it outdoors. There’s a big nail right out 
on the side of the house, and I’ll hang it right on that.” 

So Ethel finished her letter, and that night, sitting on her 
mother’s lap in her little white nightie, she gave it to the fire 
fairies. And on Christmas Eve, right after supper, out she 
went and carefully hung her stocking on the big nail some- 
body had driven in the side of the house. 

“Merry Christmas, sweetheart,”’ called Mother, as Ethel’s 

lue eyes popped open the next morning. ‘Come and see 
what a nice present old Santa brought.” 

She got into her clothes ever so fast and ran out, but— 

The little fat stocking wasn’t anywhere. 

But yes, it was. The wind had blown it down in a snug 
corner between the house and a big, roly-poly barrel. And 
snuggled right down on it was the dearest little kitten you 
ever saw! 


“PEGGY” 


MRS. H. F. COLLING 


EGGY” is just an ordinary bird-dog, but deep-rooted 
within her is the real mother instinct. For a few days 
she reveled in the joys of motherhood, and then came the 
sad accident which deprived her of her four little puppies. 
Peggy was overcome with grief, and felt that life had nothing 
more to offer her. 

Then one day a friend made her master a present of a very 
small kitten, with eyes still closed. At first Peggy was jeal- 
ous, and felt that her master was disappointed in her failure 
to keep her puppies. The overwhelming desire for something 


‘to love overcame her jealousy, and with a joyous bound she 


went to the kitten’s box, picked the tiny thing up with care, 
and carried it to her own basket. The kitten has not lacked 
any of the care that her own mother would have given her, 
for Peggy has nursed her and loved her—albeit in her own 
dog fashion, and she is justly proud of her adopted baby. 


CHRISTMAS KINDNESSES 


UR Savior was born in a stable in order to teach us 
something. We must look for a reason and a meaning 
in everything which He did, for while He was here on earth 
each of His acts, as well as each of His words, had a deep sig- 
nificance. What did Christ mean to teach us, then, by being 
laid in a manger in the home of meek and lowly animals? It 
was because He Himself was meek and lowly of heart, and 
loved to be with the meek, lowly, sinless creatures. The les- 
son is perfectly clear and plain. Christ loved animals, gave 
them a share of His great loving heart, and wanted us to love 
them for His sake, says a writer in Our Animal Brothers. 
Animals are very easy to please. Kind words are much to 
them, and small gifts go a great way. Why should not every 
horse, donkey, dog and cat, yes, and all the farm creatures, 
too, have a Christmas treat, and share our joy? Horses 
and donkeys love sweets, apples, carrots, and bits of bread. 
How sad to think that many spend Christmas alone and 
forgotten, perhaps cold and hungry in wretched stables, or 
wandering about in the bitter weather! 
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Get the Christmas Spirit Early This Year! 


December, the Gift-Making Month 


Is Near at Hand 


This great organization, with its two separate buildings, is NOW in splendid 
readiness to supply your holiday needs. 


More than ever before early shopping for gifts is advised. 


The earlier shopper gets exactly what she wants, and surely will greatly appreciate 
the material saving in time, patience and strength. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


The Mercantile Heart of New England 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
FARM HELP FROM THE BIRDS, and CON- 
SERVING OUR WILD ANIMALS AND 
BIRDS, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
These are the titles of two bulletins recently issued. 
Publications like these are among the most valuable 
and useful of all that come from the government 
presses. They contain information which is scien- 
tifically acquired and expressed in plain terms. A 
large proportion of our people, young and old, have 
learned that the wild birds and animals are a part 
of the great resources of the country and that our 
economic status depends greatly upon their abun- 
dance or dearth. Everyone engaged in agriculture, 
horticulture, and forestry ought to know that the 
birds are his aids. If he doubts or disbelieves it, 
the Biological Survey, Washington, has the proof. 


THE SOUL OF AN ANIMAL, T. S. Hawkins. 

As public opinion is becoming more and more 
alive to the ill-usage and long suffering of animals, 
so there appears a growing interest in the psycho- 
logical study of animal life. Scientists, philosophers, 
thinking men, have turned their thoughts from the 
material to the spiritual. (The years of war and 
the tragedy and sorrow that they entailed are the 
probable cause.) And to intellectual minds have 
come such questions as these: Have animals and 
birds a moral sense; a conscious, reasoning intelli- 
gence? What mental powers do they possess? 
Have they souls and what is their future destiny? 
Such subjects as these this author discusses with 
extraordinary clarity and breadth of vision. Few 
there have been who have reflected so deeply and 
arrived at his convictions and conclusions in re- 
spect to animals which have so much in common 
with the highest order of creation. 

In a closing paragraph the author writes: “No 
one ever lost by the closer companionship of these 
furred or feathered children of the Infinite. Many 
have gained in happiness and in moral grace. When 
shall we realize that our greater strength and wis- 
dom should make us their guardians, and them our 


lesser brethren? Perhaps on the advent of a new 
St. Francis, who will teach us that in crucifying them 
we are crucifying the spirit of Life itself, and that 
in loving them we are loving our common Maker.” 

222 pp. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 


THE GREAT KINSHIP, Bertram Lloyd. 


It is about fifty years since the first publication 
of Firth’s “Voices for the Speechless,’ which, in 
America at least, has stood and still stands as the 
best classic anthology of poetry about animals. 
This new English compilation, designed to show 
the steady growth of man’s humanitarian feeling, 
is confined to poetry, arranged in chronological 
order, from Andrew Marvell (1621-1678) to Mere- 
dith, Swinburne and contemporary writers. It is 
of particular value because of the selections from 
the last-named class, many of the writers being 
unfamiliar to the average American reader. We 
are pleased to see Walt Whitman and other Ameri- 
can writers included, but cannot account for the 
omission of Longfellow, except possibly because 
of the editor’s rule to print only complete poems. 

The valuable preface deals with the essential 
kinship of man and beast as shown in literature from 
the Greek and Latin poets to the late nineteenth 
century. The poems printed fall into three groups: 
(1) Those which actually inculcate justice to ani- 
mals as an ethical duty; (2) those which express 
a more general sentiment of the universal kinship 
of living beings; and (3) those which, not strictly 
to be classed above, yet create a humanitarian 
atmosphere. The editor makes no apology for the 
large number of selections dealing with birds. 

Sixty-seven authors and translators are repre- 
sented in the two hundred poems chosen. There 
are thirty pages of “Notes,” with brief extracts, 
references, and explanations. 

The typography is unusually attractive. The 
frontispiece is a copy of Durer’s St. Eustace with 
saddle-horse, deer, and hounds. The volume, bound 
in boards with cloth back and gilt pasted title, is 
one that any lover of animals would delight to own. 

272 pp. 8s 6d, net. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, England. 
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one. 


Guy Richardson, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 
October, 1921. 
L. Willard Walker, Notary Public 
[Seal] (My commission expires Feb. 7, 1924.) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
ne dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 7 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's 1 00 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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